IMPRESARIO

span with the fingers of my two hands, attack that two-inch steak
made me gasp.

And as she ate and talked and laughed, I could not take my
eyes from her face. The exquisite mask of the ballerina was gone;
here was a woman! The cold, chiseled melancholy turned to
sparkling animation, the great dark eyes shone, and every now
and then the carved lips parted and there came forth a burst of
rich, hearty laughter.

So much has been written about Pavlova: how exacting she
was as artist, how charitable, how severe with her girls and how
kind to them, and one conductor who was briefly her musical
director devoted nearly a whole volume to proving that she had
no sense of rhythm! But no one, it seems to me, has said in so
many words that Anna Pavlova was a woman, with all of a
woman's warmth and love of life, with a capacity for gaiety
and adventure that could exhaust even my boundless energies.
Despite the severity of her training in the Imperial School in
Theatre Street, despite the strictness of her devotion to her work,
there was nothitig nun-like about her. She loved life and she
should have lived it fully, if she had not been a slave to her gifts.
And she lived her whole life with a profound, a tragic disappoint-
ment; she was hungry for love.

That night I had not yet discovered that she could weep, but
I learned how she could laugh. She laughed at me for letting my
food grow cold on my plate, and half laughing, half embarrassed,
I managed to nibble a bite or two, though I had no idea what I
was eating. In later years, when I had sacrificed the silhouette of
youth to the pleasures of the gourmet, she would not urge me to
eat Rather, she would warn me against the rich Russian foods we
both enjoyed.

"Hurokchik, your stomach!" she would remind me.

When the huge steak had disappeared, and the French fried
Potatoes, and the salad, and the ice cream, she pushed her chair
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